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How Do Faculty Members Like Their Jobs? 


HERE is a serious shortage of teachers, includ- 

ing college teachers. Even before the great 
increase of college enrollments of the past 3 years, 
colleges found it difficult to secure properly prepared 
faculty members. At present the situation is even 
more critical. 

In the survey of higher education faculty per- 
sonnel made by the Office of Education in the spring 
of 1948, 23 questions were asked in an effort to find 
out what factors in the situation tend to make the 
college teacher’s job unsatisfactory and what fac- 
tors make it satisfactory. The replies are tabulated 
and reported in Circular No. 254, published by the 
Research and Statistics Division of the Office. 
The purpose of the present article is to comment on 
these tables and to indicate some of the more signi- 
fant conclusions which follow from them. 

The questionnaire was filled out by a carefully 
selected sample of college teachers, 1,351 in all. To 
guide the teachers in answering the questions dealing 
with the satisfactoriness of their jobs, the instruc- 
tions appearing on the form were: “The following 
questions from items 53 to 75 deal with the direction 
and degree to which you believe each item, as it 
applies to you in your present position, influences 
your own satisfaction in teaching and/or research.” 

With respect to each item, the teachers responded 
by checking one of the six following answers: (1) 
Very favorable, (2) somewhat favorable, (3) no in- 
fluence, (4) somewhat unfavorable, (5) very unfavor- 
able, (6) does not apply. It will be observed that in 
tach instance the teacher was asked to respond to 
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each question as it applied to him in his own position. 
He was not responding to the conditions as he 
knows them in higher education in general. 


Teaching Duties 


Five questions on the form have to do with the 
teaching load and availability of teaching aids. 
The teaching load breaks down into three factors— 
size of class, periods per week of teaching, and num- 
ber of different class preparations. Of these three, 
the one felt to be the most significant is the first. 
College teachers don’t mind the number of teaching 


‘ hours per week nor the number of different prepara- 


tions they have to make so much as they mind the 
large classes. 

If those checking the first and second responses 
(very favorable and somewhat favorable) are com- 
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bined, and the fourth and fifth (somewhat unfavor- 
able and very unfavorable) are combined, the results 
give a rough measure of the numbers who find the 
conditions satisfactory and the numbers who find 
them unsatisfactory. (It is freely granted that there 
is no standard common to all teachers. What one 
teacher finds satisfactory, another finds unsatisfac- 
tory. Since, however, the chief purpose of the 
inquiry is to determine the bearing of these factors 
on the problem of getting and retaining faculty 
personnel, it is more important to learn how many 
faculty members find the conditions pleasing or dis- 
pleasing than how these several conditions measure 
up to preconceived standards.) 


Of the total 1,351 teachers responding, 69.7 percent 
regard the class size as satisfactory, and 23.8 percent 
as unsatisfactory. (The remainder checked “no 
influence,” or did not respond.) No wide differences 
appear when the responses are compared for the 
separate faculty ranks, although the instructor groups 
check the item a little more often as unsatisfactory 
than the higher ranks do. In the institutions where 
ranks are not used, the factor of class size is voted 
more generally satisfactory than in other institutions. 


As compared with a 23.8 percent unsatisfactory 
vote on the class size situation, the unsatisfactory 
vote on the number of class meetings per week is 
16.5 percent, and on the number of different class 
preparations, 15.9 percent. The percent of instruc- 
tors who find the number of class preparations 
unsatisfactory is significantly smaller than the per- 
cent of higher ranking members. This is in contrast 
to the higher percent of instructors than of professors 
who find the class size unsatisfactory. 


The availability of teaching aids comes under two 
questions, (1) availability of instructional materials, 
and (2) library facilities. The number of faculty 
members who find these conditions satisfactory is not 
significantly different from the numbers who find the 
teaching load conditions satisfactory. Both of these 
factors are regarded as somewhat more unsatisfac- 
tory by the instructors than by those in the higher 
academic ranks. The group that finds the teaching 
aids most unsatisfactory appears in the institutions 
not using academic ranks—mainly the junior colleges. 


Concerning the replies about the teaching load and 
teaching aids the most significant fact is the high 
percentages of teachers of all academic ranks who 
find the conditions satisfactory. Of course, such 
finding is subject to two different explanations: (1) 
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The faculty member may regard the condition as 
satisfactory in relation to a fixed standard of excel. 
lence in his mind, or (2) he may know that the insti. 
tution is doing all it can under the circumstances and 
he therefore sees no justification for checking the 
situation as unsatisfactory. In either case, however, 
the answer reveals the degree of satisfactoriness 
experienced by the faculty member, and that is what 
bears most upon his willingness to stay in college 
teaching. 


In comparing these data on attitude toward teach- 
ing load with the actual teaching loads reported in 
HicuHer Epucation for April 1, 1949, it is noted that 
the percentage of faculty members who find the 
teaching load satisfactory is about the same as the 
percentage of faculty members who have fewer than 
400 student clock hours as their teaching load. The 
percentage finding the load unsatisfactory is about 
the same as the percentage having more than 50 
student clock hours as their teaching load. 


To ascertain how many of those who actually have 
more than 500 student clock hours do regard their 
load as unsatisfactory, a cross check was made. It 
revealed that of all the faculty members having 
more than 500 student clock hours of teaching, only 
41.3 percent regard their class size as unsatisfactory; 
only 22.7 percent regard the number of their class 
meetings per week as unsatisfactory; and only 174 
percent regard the number of their different class 
preparations as unsatisfactory. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the unsatisfactory vote does not come pre- 
dominately from those with the heaviest load. In 
fact, figures not here recorded reveal that a very 
considerable percentage of the teachers carrying 
the heaviest student clock hour load regard all 
factors of the teaching load as “‘very favorable.” 


Nonteaching Duties 


Among the nonteaching duties with which faculty 
members are concerned, four are included in the 
survey: (1) Faculty committee assignments, (2) 
administrative duties, (3) work with student activi- 
ties, and (4) community service activities. Again 
faculty members were asked to indicate on a scale 
from “very favorable” to “very unfavorable” how 
they felt about their participation in each of these 
types of duties. 


From a third to a half of the responses are in the 
categories, “no influence,” or “does not apply,” such 
responses being made by a considerably larget 
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percentage of instructors than of those in higher 
ranks. Of those whose responses are in the other 
categories, the large majority indicate that the 
situation is satisfactory, while only relatively few 
find the situation unsatisfactory. Whether this 
finding reflects a general desire on the part of faculty 
members to participate in these nonteaching duties, 
or a disposition to be satisfied with any amount of 
participation, whether small or large, is not made 
clear in the returns. But whether they participate 
much or little, they are satisfied. Nonteaching 
duties cannot be held accountable for any significant 
amount of feeling of dissatisfaction with their jobs 
among higher education faculty personnel. 


Salary and Working Conditions 


The third group of factors inquired about in the 
survey may be brought under the heading of salary 
and working conditions. ‘These include (1) salary, 
(2) opportunity for promotion, (3) tenure, (4) retire- 
ment provisions, (5) sabbatical and other leaves, 
(6) opportunities for official travel, (7) opportunities 
for research, (8) opportunities for conferences with 
individual students, (9) participation in adminis- 
trative decisions, (10) availability of office space, 
(11) amount of clerical help supplied, and (12) 
constructive interest displayed by administrative 
officers. 


Tabie 1.—Percentages of responses indicating dissatis- 
faction with the several items 














ml Total Full In- 
ems pro- | struc- 
BrouP | fessors | tors 
Percent |Percent | Percent 
Opportunity for promotion. ________-- = 0; 12.2 43.8 

SRE CEA iL, ee ee Ae 10. 4 4.2 23.4 
Retirement provisions. _......-..---- 14.5} 14.2 12.1 
Sabbatical and other leaves__..______- ati MAS 18.7 
. | |e eae 30. 3 Alb: 29.0 
Research opportunities_............_- 40.5 | 38.5 37.6 
Individual student conferences__-_.__- | 16.8 | 14.9 21.4 
Participation in administrative de- 

SEO ae | 23.5 | 19.1 29.6 
ET, RN Pea oy | 41.4] 31.0 51.8 
ann ities caazaN | 36.5 | 29.8] 35.5 
lnterest of administrative officers....-.| 19.1 11.4 24.8 








The salary situation has been analyzed in H1GHER 
EbucATION (April 15, 1949). In the light of the 
snerally low level of salaries it is not surprising that 
ly 11.1 percent check salary as “very favorable.” 
bh the other hand an additional 41.6 percent check 
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salary as “somewhat favorable,” making a total of 


52.7 percent whose attitude may be regarded as 
satisfactory. Compared with 52.7 percent of the 
whole group, 63.3 percent of the full professors and 
only 40.7 percent of the instructors regard their 
salary as satisfactory. While 37 percent of the 
total regard their salary as unsatisfactory, these 
include only 27.8 percent of the professors but 53.5 
percent of the instructors. This is probably an 
indication that inflation hits hardest the persons in 
the lowest income brackets. 


Of the working conditions, several factors are 
found to be decidedly unsatisfactory. If the 
“somewhat unfavorable” and the “very unfavor- 
able” responses are combined, the percentages 
recorded as unsatisfactory are as shown in table 1. 
(Note that not all ranks are listed in the table. 
Therefore percentages of full professors and of 
instructors when added do not equal percentage of 
total group.) 


The table tells its own story. Working conditions 
are not very satisfactory to faculty personnel. 
Office space ranks as the worst among working con- 
ditions, and tenure the best. There are certain 
significant differences between the responses of the 
full professors and the instructors. As illustrations, 
sabbatical and other leaves are regarded as less 
satisfactory by the professors than by the instructors, 
while the reverse is true of tenure and of office space. 
Such differences may appear natural but if efforts 
to recruit and retain good instructors are to succeed, 
perhaps the improvement of their working conditions 
in the institutions would be one very effective way 
to help. 


Satisfaction in General 


Finally the last two questions asked in the survey 
are an attempt to summarize all the factors of 
teaching load, nonteaching duties, salary, and work- 
ing conditions. Those questions were: (1) If you 
have the opportunity do you think you will stay in 
your present institution? and (2) Do you think you 
will stay in higher education? The answers to these 
questions are given in tables 2 and 3. 


Table 2 reveals an arresting situation. To many 
it will appear disquieting. Perhaps the responses of 
the full professors are about what most readers 
would expect. The instructors’ responses, however, 
seem rather lukewarm about their intentions to 
remain in their present institutions. Less than a 
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Table 2.—Percentages of the several responses to the 
following question: If you have the opportunity, 
do you think you will stay in your present institu- 
tion? (Not all ranks listed) 








Percent| Percent 

Response Percent} of full | of in- 

oftotal| pro- | struc- 

fessors | tors 

Yes, I’m almost certain I will_....---- 46.9 | 65.9 20.3 
Yes, I probably will but I’m not sure__| 29.2 | 25.1 24.1 
 iiccnhesisrdcpatutonncces 9.8 3.3 16.2 
I may but I probably won’t..-.....-- 6.7 1.5 18. 3 
No, I’m almost sure I won’t___------- 6.6 3.6 11.7 
| RES) lates Cee” .8 -6 4 














third seem “almost certain” to remain in their 
present institutions if they have the opportunity to 
doso. A little larger percent “probably” or “surely” 
won’t stay. 


Table 3.—Percentages of the several responses to the 
question: Do you think you will stay in higher 
education? 





Percent} Percent 
Percent| of full i 
oftotal| pro- 
fessors | tors 


Response 











Yes, I’m almost certain I will......._.| 73.5 | 88.6 55.9 
Yes, I probably will but I’m not sure__| 16.9 8.4 24. 5 
SE ites inex benienin~onest 4.7 9 8.6 
I may but I probably won’t___._____- Sr ic See a 
No, I’m almost sure I won’t_________- i> a5 4.8 
PURGING hus so <0 Wo 6nih 0 Sioned one 1.0 .6 “ 








This table indicates about what one would expect. 
The professors plan to stay in higher education as do 
also more than 80 percent of the instructors. Even 
though the working conditions, and particularly the 
salaries paid, are not very satisfactory to them, and 
even though only about 53 percent of the instructors 
desire to stay in their present institutions, they have 
cast their lot with higher education and expect to 
stay in the college teaching profession. They do not 
regard college teaching as a stepping stone to some- 
thing else. This helps to explain why 53.6 percent 
of the instructors are pursuing regular courses for 
credit toward a more advanced degree. College 
teaching is regarded as the permanent calling by all 
but a few of its personnel. 
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Annual Institute on Higher Education 


THE ANNUAL Institute on Higher Education for 
1949 will be held July 25-28 at Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tenn. It is being sponsored by the Divi. 
sion of Educational Institutions of the Methodist 
Board of Education, the Joint Committee on Public 
Relations, and Scarritt College, with the cooperation 
of George Peabody College for Teachers, Vanderbilt 
University, and the Education Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

The daily pattern of the institute will provide for 
two platform hours each forenoon with section meet- 
ings between. Additional section meetings, many 
of them of a workshop type, are scheduled for the 
afternoon. Each evening’s program will include an 
address by a speaker of national or international 
note. Opportunities for a maximum of general dis- 
cussion are provided in all meetings except those at 
the evening hours. Section meetings are being set 
up for deans, business officers, directors of campus 
religious life and teachers of religion, and public 
relations personnel. 





Lamont Library at Harvard 


Tue recently completed Lamont Library at Harvard 
University, opened for use in January 1949, repre- 
sents an attempt to provide library facilities es- 
pecially suited to the needs of undergraduates. 
Designed with the advice of student representatives, 
the new library embodies the latest features for 
comfort and utility in study and recreational read- 
ing. 

Throughout the Lamont Library books and read- 
ing facilities have been brought close together. 
Books are shelved informally in alcoves where 
students, on their way to reading rooms, may 
examine and choose materials leisurely. In the 
reading rooms are library tables, arm chairs, and 
lounge chairs. Seclusion for study is provided by 
cubicles closed off on three sides from the rest of the 
room. Rooms are also provided for typewriting 
and for smoking. Fluorescent lighting in the ceiling 
is designed for “daylight” brightness and easy 
reading. 

In three reading rooms, two mezzanines, smoking 
and recreational areas, Harvard’s Lamont Library 
permits the seating of over 1,000 undergraduates até 
time. 
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OR THE first time in the history of American 

higher education student bodies are now com- 
posed of a sizable number of disabled veterans, 
ranging in types of disability from minor ailments 
to almost total physical disability. Among those 
disabled veterans now in college training are the leg 
and arm amputees, those with spinal and back in- 
juries, those with diseases such as malaria and 
tuberculosis, the deafened and the blinded, and those 
with psychoneurotic disabilities. These disabled 
veterans, as well as other handicapped students, in 
many instances require particular services to enable 
them to achieve maximum progress in academic 
work. ‘The permanent nature of many of the dis- 
abilities precludes the early abatement of these 
problems. Furthermore, many disabled veterans 
are still in the hospitals and will be returning to the 
college campus in substantial numbers for several 
years to come. 


Study of Disabled College Veterans 

This Study of Disabled Veterans was originally 
suggested to the Disabled American Veterans, which 
in turn requested the American Council on Educa- 
tion to undertake a study of the problems faced by 
the disabled veteran during his educational training 
and to determine the special facilities and programs 
provided for handicapped students by the colleges. 
The American Council on Education agreed to carry 
out such a study and subsequently selected a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of college and university 
administrators and personnel workers to plan the 
work. E. G. Williamson, dean of students, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was chairman of the committee. 
The Disabled American Veterans, which exists to 
promote the welfare of the disabled veterans, financed 
the study. 

Among the projects undertaken by the committee 
was a comprehensive Nation-wide survey of the 
facilities provided by the 869 institutional members 
ofthe American Council on Education. The results 
of this survey were widely distributed to the general 
public by means of the newspapers and radio net- 





*Research associate, American Council on Education. Mr. 
Strom directed the Study of Disabied Veterans. Formerly he was 
sistant to the dean of students, University of Minnesota, and 


liter he served as advisement and guidance officer, Veterans 
Administration. 
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The Disabled College Veteran Today 


By RALPH J. STROM* 


works and to the members of the council through the 
medium of a special series of information bulletins. 
The purpose of these bulletins was threefold: (1) To 
present findings of the survey to administrators and 
personnel workers in colleges and universities; (2) 
to stimulate local studies on the various campuses 
and, by so doing, to permit comparison of the local 
results with those of the Nation-wide study; and (3) 
through steps 1 and 2, to high light the particular 
services and techniques required of the colleges to 
meet the special needs of the disabled students. 


Findings of the Survey 

Each institutional member of the American Coun- 
cil on Education was queried about the procedures 
and techniques which had been introduced to assist 
its disabled students. The following listing includes 
the services which have been installed for the handi- 
capped students: 

Transportation facilities —Special permission to 
use automobiles; special parking privileges; permis- 
sion to use motor-driven vehicles on campus; special 
elevator privileges; guides for the blind to classes; 
extra stair railings for safety of badly disabled; and 
ramps into buildings for wheel-chair cases. 

Housing facilities—Handicapped students given 
priority on all living accommodations.—Assignment to 
first floor rooms, those without stairways, etc.; 
assignment to homes convenient to the campus; 
and preference given to disabled students in assign- 
ment of quarters in veterans’ villages. 

Classroom facilities —Scheduling of classes to mini- 
mize walking distances for badly disabled; special 
classes for those allowed to attend classes for limited 
periods only (cases of arrested TB, etc.); concessions 
in prerequisites (substitutions for laboratory courses, 
etc.); rheumatic fever and heart ailment cases as- 
signed classes on first floor; home study groups ar- 
ranged for severely disabled; provisions of “‘readers” 
for blind or partially blind students; special instruc- 
tion periods for veterans frequently hospitalized; 
note-takers provided for veterans unable to write; 
special training courses for veterans who have lost 
power of speech; provisions for left-handed seats 
where necessary; audiophones for the hard of hear- 
ing; front seats for hard of hearing and visual dis- 
ability cases; special lip-reading training classes; 
auditors for veterans who have lost hearing; special 
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examinations for blinded students and those with 
arm and hand disabilities; examinations prepared 
in Braille for the blind students; Braille typewriters 
provided for the blind; soundscribers for the blind 
students; special reading room set aside for blind 
students; and permission for early dismissal or late 
arrival of amputees. 


A Housing Program 

The housing program for handicapped students of 
a large Midwestern university was described as 
follows: 

“The Student Housing Bureau has an interviewer 
whose specific duty it is to handle special placement 
cases. Among the students considered for special 
placement are those with physical disabilities that 
make ordinary housing procedures and accommoda- 
tions inadequate or undesirable. 

“When such a student or a member of his family 
or friend calls at the housing bureau to request 
housing, he is referred to the special interviewer. 
The interviewer fills in a card with routine informa- 
tion in addition to a description of the particular 
physical defect and its implications in terms of 
housing. Important factors are usually the distance 
from campus, the floor which the room is on, whether 
or not the room must be shared with others, and the 
type of students who live in the house. The inter- 
viewer, with the help of the client, then selects from 
the existing vacancies the places which best fulfill 
these requirements. Each of these householders is 
called to determine if she would be interested in 
taking a handicapped student. The student then 
visits those deemed most desirable and chooses the 
most suitable. In cases of severe disability or where 
it is very difficult for the student to visit the house 
himself, the interviewer visits the various houses for 
him and discusses the problem with the householder. 
In other cases, the interviewer may take the student 
to the homes and assist him in appraising them.” 


A Physical Reconditioning Program 


The following physical reconditioning program 
for handicapped students in another large university 
is now in progress: 

“Facing one of the important campus problems 
squarely, the Department of Physical Education now 
offers an expanded program of individual phys’ :al 
education. There are currently 300 students in 
this program, two-thirds of whom are veterans with 
combat disabilities. ‘The majority of these veterans 
returned to the university directly from one of the 
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service hospitals after a short period of rest at home, 

“Among the objectives of this program are: (I) 
Accomplish needed correction for conditions which 
are amenable to improvement; (2) aid in the adjust. 
ment and/or resocialization of the individual when 
the disability is permanent; (3) protect the condition 
from aggravation by acquainting the student with 
his limitations as well as his capacities and pre 
scribing a program within his exercise tolerance; 
(4) provide students with an opportunity to develop 
skills in recreational sports within the limits of the 
disability; and (5) provide students with an oppor 
tunity for normal social development through 
recreational sports.” 


What One College Did 


The following statement, indicating the extent to 
which an institution might go to insure adequate 
attention for each of its handicapped students, was 
received from one college. 

“We have a veteran who was very severely 
wounded in battle. He is unable to walk any great 
distance and cannot climb stairs. His home is 
one-half block from the campus. The head of the 
Art Department agreed to go to his home and to 
send members of the department to give two 2-hour 
lessons per week in painting, design, handicrafts, 
and other commercial art and fine arts subjects, 
His supplies are purchased for him and delivered to 
his home by members of the Art Department. The 
young man has done exceptionally fine work and is 
progressing both professionally and physically under 
the stimulus of a well-planned and carefully con- 
ducted training program.” 


What Colleges Can Do 


What then, can colleges do toward facilitating the 
adjustment of these handicapped students to campus 
life? What changes must be made in procedures! 
What phases of the veterans’ program should be 
given the greatest attention? 

First and foremost, the colleges must find out the 
facts about these students. A procedure for the 
identification and care of handicapped students, 
based on the replies received from both institutions 
and disabled veterans, may be described as follows: 
(1) The centralization of responsibility on a desig- 
nated staff member for the coordination of the 
various aspects of the college or university program 
to insure that the needs of individual disabled 
students are being recognized and the necessaty 
steps taken to meet them; (2) the identification of 
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the students in need of such assistance; (3) awareness 
on the part of the faculty and staff members of the 
nature of the special assistance required by their 
students; and (4) continuous follow-up to insure 
that the services needed by these disabled veterans 
are being rendered adequately. 

The need for this organization and the continuing 
follow-up was substantiated by the responses from 
veterans who indicated that, even in institutions 
where provisions had ostensibly been made, these 
services often failed to reach the student. 


In Conclusion 


The data presented here are but a part of the find- 
ings obtained by the survey. They are sufficient, 


however, to high light the problems which college 
administrators and personnel workers face in their 
efforts to provide for this highly deserving group of 
students. 


The surveys conducted by the committee called 
attention to the fact that there existed on the campus 
a unique group of students requiring special atten- 
tion. For instance, one reply said: “The survey has 
provided the impetus for a more comprehensive 
counseling service and general service to the disabled 
veterans attending the institution.” Another reply 
stated: “Your questions have served to make us 
wonder whether we are doing all we can for our 
disabled veterans.” 





The Eightieth Congress and 


T THE Southern Governors’ Conference in Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., on February 8, 1948, an inter- 
state compact was adopted by the governors of 14 
States for the general purpose of increasing the edu- 
cational opportunities for all youth in the region 
within the geographical limits of those States (Ken- 
tucky was the fifteenth State represented at the 
conference but Kentucky’s Governor did not sign 
the compact. However, an Associated Press story 
dated February 14, 1949, states that Governor 
Clements of Kentucky has been made a member of 
the Committee on Regional Education of the South- 
em Governors’ Conference.) 


Need for Congressional Consent 


There appears to have been some difference of 
pinion among the legal advisers to the Southern 
Governors as to whether this compact needed con- 
gressional consent, in light of the provisions of Section 
10 of Article 1 of the United States Constitution, 
providing in part that “no State shall, without the 
consent of Congress * * * enter into any agree- 
ment of compact with another State.” To meet this 
problem, joint resolutions were subsequently intro- 
duced into both houses of Congress, seeking con- 
sessional consent to this compact. House Joint 
Resolution 334 was passed in the House of Repre- 
entatives with minor amendments on May 4, 1948, 
bya vote of 236 to 45. Senate Joint Resolution 191, 


eee 


* Dean, School of Law, Howard University. 
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Regional Education 


By GEORGE M. JOHNSON* 


however, was the subject of a 2-day hearing before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary and, although approved by a majority of 
the Senate’s full committee on the Judiciary, was 
the subject of a spirited debate on the Senate floor. 
Finally by a vote of 39 to 38 it was recommitted to 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 


The Segregation Issue 


In the discussions no issue was raised as to the 
merits of regional education as such, but in the Sen- 
ate subcommittee hearings and in the Senate floor 
debate, the issue of segregated education necessarily 
was raised from the fact that the 14 States signatory 
to the compact have laws, either constitutional or 
statutory or both, requiring the segregation of the 
races in publiceducation. The record of the hearings 
and the debates shows that the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary first took the 
position that since there was nothing in the compact 
itself referring to segregation, it was presumptuous 
for the opponents of the compact to assume that 
segregation would be practiced in the educational 
facilities established and administered under the 
proposed compact. In fact it was not until Gov. 
Mallard Caldwell of Florida, now chairman of the 
Regional Council for Education, testified at the 
hearing that the signatory States would establish 
and administer the educational facilities under the 
compact, in accordance with the constitutional and 
statutory provisions requiring segregation in the 
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signatory States, that the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary conceded that the issue 
of segregation was really involved. 

It is understandable that the proponents of the 
compact would wish to eliminate the issue of segre- 
gation from consideration in connection with the 
compact, for it is a matter of common knowledge 
that segregated education has not given equal or 
even substantially equal opportunity to Negroes. 
The documentary evidence adduced at the sub- 
committee hearings and during the Senate debates 
is so overwhelming on this point that it is virtually 
impossible for the most enthusiastic advocate of the 
“separate but equal” doctrine, to draw any comfort 
from the dismal factual history of segregated educa- 
tion. The ugly and uncontrovertible fact is, that 
because of the system of segregated education im- 
posed upon them by State laws, Negroes in the 
South have for 80 years been systematically de- 
prived of their basic constitutional rights to equality 
of educational opportunity. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


The proponents of congressional consent to the 
compact took the position that, by virtue of the plain 
language of the Federal Constitution, the compact 
required congressional consent. Opponents, how- 
ever, pointed out that the constitutional provision 
in question has been judically construed to apply 
only to those compacts which by their purpose and 
operation impinge on matters of Federal concern; 
therefore, said the opponents, it must follow that 
congressional consent is being sought because of 
the issue of segregated education, which is a matter 
of Federal concern, and congressional consent if 
given, will in effect, constitute congressional approval 
of segregated regional education. This, said the 
opponents, Congress should not do for a number of 
reasons, some of which are as follows: 


(1) The issue whether State enforced segregated 
education is constitutional has not yet been finally 
decided by the United States Supreme Court and 
therefore Congress should not consent to this com- 
pact on the assumption that the issue has been 
finally decided. 


(2) Even if Congress is of the opinion that the 
constitutionality of State enforced segregated edu- 
cation is not an open question, it does not follow 
that Congress should approve segregated education 
as a national policy for regional education facilities. 
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(3) Congressional approval of the compact will 
deprive Negroes of the advantage of court decisions 
establishing their right to equal educational oppor. 
tunities in each State and create new legal barriers 
which they must hurdle in their difficult quest for 
equal educational opportunity. 

(4) Racial segregation is undemocratic, and on 
this ground alone Congress should condemn rather 
than approve it and thus strengthen the position of 
the United States in the family of nations. 

Proponents of congressional consent vigorously 
denied that there was ever any intent to attempt to 
circumvent the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court on the issue of segregated education, 
These proponents asserted that regional education 
has been under discussion in Southern Governors’ 
conferences since 1934, and that it was doubtful 
whether the issue of segregation was even considered 
by those most interested in the compact. It was 
noted, however, by the opponents that the first 
important court case sustaining the Negro’s right to 
equal opportunity for professional education was 
decided in 1934. Moreover, a New York Times’ 
article and an article in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, published about the time the compact was 
adopted by the Governors, indicate a widespread 
impression that one of the purposes of the compact 
was to avoid, if possible, those Court decisions which 
hold that, under the fourteenth amendment, States 
are obligated to provide within their respective 
borders equal educational opportunities without 
regard to race. 


The position finally taken by the opponents of 
congressional consent was essentially that, if con- 
gressional consent is necessary, Congress is obliged, 
in the light of national policy, to put a non-segrega- 
tion clause in the compact as a condition to its 
approval. It was stated by the opponents that this 
position would necessitate a full scale discussion of 
the Federal Government’s policy on civil rights. 
This discussion of civil rights was avoided by passage 
of a motion by a narrow margin of one vote to Ie 
commit the resolution to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 


No Congressional Action 


The Eightieth Congress adjourned without taking 
any further action on the resolution for congressional 
consent to the compact. No resolution has yet been 
introduced seeking consent from the Eighty-first 
Congress. 
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Conference on International 
Understanding 


Tae American Council on Education, in cooperation 
with some 30 national groups, is calling a conference 
on the Role of Higher Education in International 
Understanding. The conference will be held at 
Estes Park, Colo., June 19-22. The entire program 
is planned in terms of a working group, and the at- 
tendance is consequently limited to a maximum of 
200. Cooperating organizations will be asked to 
name delegates, and there will also be participation 
by representatives of the appropriate governmental 
agencies. Howard Lee Nostrand, University of 
Washington, is giving full time to the planning of the 
conference, working with a planning committee of 
which Ben Cherrington, University of Denver, is 
chairman. 

Among the topics to be considered will be: (1) 
Program of National Government Requiring the Co- 
operation of Higher Education; (2) Program of Inter- 
governmental Organizations; (3) Programs of Volun- 
tay Organizations; (4) Training of Professional 
Specialized Personnel for Service Requiring Inter- 
national Understanding; (5) Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding; (6) International Organization 
of Colleges and Universities; and (7) Financing 
Problems of Colleges and Universities in Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

It is hoped that out of the conference will grow a 
series of concrete suggestions to assist colleges and 
universities in the development of effective programs 
leading to international understanding. 





Foreign Education Information Sheets 


ly LINE with recommendations of the Conference 
on Foreign Student Credential Evaluation held at 
the Office of Education in 1947, the Division of 
International Educational Relations has under- 
taken the preparation of Foreign Education Infor- 
mation Sheets as an aid to registrars and admission 
oficers in the placement of students from abroad. 
Each sheet deals with a single country and presents 
the data judged essential for the evaluation of the 
most commonly encountered student records from 
hat country. Information Sheets have been pre- 
pared on the Latin American Republics, and similar 
aids are planned for the other countries of the world. 
These Information Sheets are designed merely 
& aids in evaluation. Other considerations, such 
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as the student’s age, achievement in different sub- 
jects at different levels, type and academic status 
of the institution(s) attended, department in which 
future study is planned, and proficiency in English, 
must be taken into account. The Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations will continue to 
provide its services in the evaluation of foreign 
records—particularly those that are complex or 
unusually difficult. 





Public Administration Evening Program 


A MAJor program in public administration leading to 
a bachelor of arts degree has been established in 
University College, night division of Tulane Uni- 
versity, for the benefit of night-school students and 
the 30,000 municipal, State, and Federal employees 
in the New Orleans area. 

In addition to regular studies in the college, stu- 
dents will complete an apprenticeship or its equiva- 
lent in one of the Government agencies in New 
Orleans. Students will follow a program which 
will emphasize study in the fields of psychology, 
sociology, political science, and economics. 

In general, the program is designed for the benefit 
of students who look forward to careers in public 
service and for those already in Government service 
who wish to take further training. 





Salzburg Seminar in American Studies 


To MAKE it possible for Europeans to learn about 
the American way of life the Salzburg (Austria) 
Seminar has been established. It attempts to 
bring some of the essentials of an American univer- 
sity to selected Europeans. The seminar is yet— 
it has been operating 2 years—largely a summer 
school. 

The seminar is staffed by distinguished American 
professors who volunteer their services, the manage- 
ment paying their travel expenses. Student selec- 
tion, while the final policy is still unsettled, gives 
preference to those who teach, who have entered 
public life, or who intend to do either. In the 1948 
session 94 students were enrolled from 14 European 
countries. The subjects taught were literature, 
history, government, economics, sociology, and fine 
arts. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest to 
Higher Education 


RECENT action taken by Congress on pending bills 
includes passage by the Senate on March 18, 1949, 
of Senate bill 247, designed to promote the progress 
of science; advance national health, posperity, and 
welfare; secure the national defense; and for other 
purposes. On the same day, March 18, it was voted 
to report out of committee Senate bill 246, authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of funds to assist the States 
and Territories in financing a minimum foundation 
educational program of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Listed below are bills and resolutions introduced 
in the Eighty-first Congress up to March 22, 1949, 
of interest to higher education and not reported in 
previous issues of HicHER EpucaTion. 


Public Health Research and Education. H.R. 
3258 (Biemiller). 

Veterans’ Education. H. R. 3264 (Wheeler), 
H. R. 3295 (Plumley). 

Extension of Coverage of Social Security Legis- 
lation to Colleges and Universities. H. R. 
3147 (Eberharter). 

Agricultural Extension Program. H. R. 2894 
(Norrell), H. R. 3222 (Granger). 

Labor Extension Program. H.R.3378 (Welch). 

Establishment of a U.S. Air Academy. S. 1190 
(Thomas). 

Establishment of an International University. 


H. R. 3393 (Lemke). 


Cooperation of Smithsonian Institute with Edu- 
cational Institutions in Ethnological Research. 


H. R. 3417 (Cannon). 





Institute for Teachers of Government 


THe American University will hold the Third 
Annual Institute for Teachers of Government and 
Administration in Washington, D. C., June 12 to 
June 25, with the cooperation of the American 
Political Science Association. Through the insti- 
tute, college teachers of political science and public 
administration will confer with Senators and Con- 
gressmen, Federal judges, and executives, Washing- 
ton newsmen, and other leaders on the national 
scene. Informal discussions give the professors 
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an opportunity to obtain background informatioy 
and up-to-date facts which can be taken back to the 
college classroom and to their fellow teachers of 
government. There will also be opportunities to 
explore research resources in the Nation’s Capital 
in various Government fields. 





Student Quarters in Mexico City 


AmERIcaN girls and young women planning to study 
in Mexico City will find interesting living quarter 
at an international boarding house opened recently 
under the auspices of the Association of Mexican 
Women Students, Londres 195, Mexico, D. F, 
Room and board is 200 pesos a month with a regis. 
tration fee of 10 pesos. The present exchange rate 
sets the Mexican peso at about 15 cents. 





UNESCO Publications 


Tue United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization publications are now sold in 
the United States by the International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. Achecklist of the publications 


may be had on request. 





Geography at Rutgers 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY is to be started 
at Rutgers University on July 1, 1949, which will 
replace the present arrangement of teaching geog- 
raphy in a combined department of geology and 
geography. The undergraduate program will begin 
with a year’s course in physical geography, combi 
ing lectures for 3 hours a week and practical work 
for 3 hours each week, which will constitute the 
foundation on which succeeding courses in regional 
and cultural geography can be built. Since this 
course fulfills half of a requirement of 2-year-courses 
in science for undergraduates of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, it will introduce geography to a much 
larger audience than elementary courses in geography 
usually succeed in doing. 
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DePauw Guidance Clinic 


DePauw University has announced that its fifth 
annual Educational Guidance Clinic for High School 
Graduates will be held this year on June 14-18. Ini- 
tiated in 1945 to provide personalized guidance, it is 
directed toward helping the student to decide the 
most suitable courses of study in college irrespective 
of his choice of college. 

Tue Crintc Procram 

The only requirement for registration is that the 
applicant be a high-school graduate with no prior 
college education. Each registrant receives counsel 
in reference to such questions as: (1) What predic- 
tions can be made about my probable success in 
college? (2) Are there any deficiencies, academic or 
other, that may handicap me? (3) Do I have any 
special abilities to develop? (4) For what career 
may I be qualified? (5) What college courses would 
best prepare me toward that goal? (6) What schools 
are prepared to train me in these areas? 

In its over-all scope the clinic provides a battery 
of guidance tests, a careful analysis of these test 
results, and individual conferences with counselors. 
General lectures and discussion sessions supplement 
this personalized approach. Health examinations 
are made available through the regular University 
Health Service. 

When the testing program has been completed, 
the clinic staff, comprised of experienced counselors 
fom the faculty of DePauw University and from 
other colleges, universities, and high schools, makes 
acollaborative diagnosis of each student on the basis 
ofall assembled data. 

As the final step the student and his parents confer 
with one of the staff counselors to discuss the stu- 
dent’s problems and the clinic’s recommendations as 
to his educational plans. In this advice the clinic 
simpartial in its relation to DePauw University. 
REGISTRANTS 

The clinic is limited to 100 registrants. The uni- 
versity charges a fee of $25 which covers room rental, 
meals, cost of testing, and use of all university facil- 
ities, including recreation and emergency medical 
services, 

Owing to its complexity, the program is not re- 
peated at other seasons, and its services are not avail- 
able to individual applicants requesting special 
chedules. 

In 1948 the registrants planned to enter 15 col- 
leges in 9 States. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Atomic Energy—Here to Stay. 
Scuoot Lire, Vol. 31, March 1949. 


Supplement to 
12 p. 10 cents. 


Deals with new educational responsibilities resulting from 
atomic energy and explains how some of them can be and are 
being met. 


Atomic Energy Education. Reprint from ScHoo. 
Lire, Vol. 31, No. 6. March 1949. 8 p. 5 cents. 


Discusses a few of the major misconceptions about atomic 
energy and presents reviews on current knowledge of the subject 
and the views of three educators on the meaning of atomic energy 
to all of us. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions 1947-48, by Robert C. Story. Research 
and Statistical Service Circular No. 247, November 
1948. 440 p. (proc.). (Copy has gone to each 
registrar of the 4-year colleges and universities. 
Limited supply available free.) 


First of a series of annual reports on degrees conferred by col- 
leges and universities in the United States that will supplement 
the regular biennial surveys of higher education published by 
the Office of Education. Designed to provide current informa- 
tion on the number of degrees of each level conferred by individual 
institutions according to major fields of study and according to 
the sex of the students receiving the degrees. 


Selected References on Federal Aid to Education, by 
Timon Covert. A Bibliography. Division of School 
Administration. 6p. Free. 


References named here are among the best on the subject of 
Federal aid to education. They have been selected with a view 
to listing studies which contain concrete data or authoritative 
discussion. 
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From Other Government Agencies 


Opportunities for Summer Study in Latin America, 
1949. Washington 6, D.C. Division of Education, 
Department of Cultural Affairs, Pan American 
Union, March 1949. 22 p. Mimeo. Free. 


Part I describes summer school courses offered by Latin American 
institutions; part II, summer school courses offered by United 
States institutions in Latin American countries; part III, educa- 
tional tours in Latin-American countries. 


Government Printing Office. U. S. Office of 
Education and Other Publications Relating to Educa- 
tion. (Price List 31) Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, October 1948. 37th ed. 22 p. 
Free from the Superintendent of Documents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Seattle, 
125 


Communism and Academic Freedom. 
Wash. University of Washington Press, 1949. 
p. Paper, $1.50. 


The record of the tenure cases at the University of Washiagton 
including the findings of the Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom and the President’s Recommendations. Part I consists 
of (1), a review of the cases charging Messrs. Butterworth, Phillips, 
and Gundlach, with membership in the Communist Party, for 
which they were recommended for dismissal from the faculty of 
the University of Washington, and of the cases of Messrs. Jacobs, 
Eby, and Ethel, who were placed on 2-year probation after filing 
affidavits that they were not now members of the Communist 
Party, and (2), a statement of policy by President Raymond B. 
Allen. Part II contains the report of the Faculty Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom on the cases. Part III is Presi- 
dent Allen’s memorandum on the Committee Report and his 
recommendation to the Board of Regents. An Appendix con- 
tains the charges. 


Counseling Technics in College and Secondary 
School, by Ruth Strang. New York 16,N.Y. Har- 
per & Bros., 1949. 302 p. $4. 


A revised and enlarged edition of an earlier book by this title. 
Includes recent developments in both theory and practice of 
counseling technics in education. Contains illustrative material 
demonstrating the value of tgchnics described and the use of case 
studies, personal documents, interviews, and records of observa- 
tion. Special attention is given to the problem of interpreting 
the reliability and validity of various technics. Designed as a 
manual for background use in actual counseling practice. 


Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials. A 
Survey and Appraisal. Report of the Committee 
on the Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup 
Relations of the American Council on Education. 
James L. Hanley, Chairman. Washington 6, D. C., 
The Council, 1949. 231 p. $3. 
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One of a series of professional studies in the analysis and jp. 
provement of teaching materials, by the American Council 
Education, as an important approach to education for good inte. 
group relations. Presents the findings of such an analysis wih 
significant recommendations for all who are involved in makin. 
and using textbooks and courses of study. Some of the topiq 
discussed are: Intergroup Relations and American Educatiq 
Groups in a Democratic Society, Racial Groups in American Lit 
and Intergroup Relations in Social Science at the College Level, 


Opportunities in the Medical Profession, by Rober 
Forbes. Pasadena 1, Calif., Western Personn¢ 
Institute, 1949. 12 p. Paper, $1. 


Presents, for the benefit of the student considering the field ¢j 
medicine, information concerning the profession generally an 
comments specifically on medical education in the United States 
ratio of application to opportunities for entrance to medica! 
schools; alternative programs; evaluating qualifications for enter 
ing medical profession and distribution of medical facilities with 
particular reference to the country doctor. 


Scientists: Supply and Demand, by Robert Forbes, 
Pasadena 1, Calif., Western Personnel Institute, 


1949. 7p. Paper, 50 cents. 


First of a series of occupational briefs which will deal with 
scientific fields; discusses the shortage of scientists, Federal 
Government reports dealing with scientific research, science and 
the colleges, and students and the sciences. Includes short list 
of suggested further reading. 
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